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}and galling traces: a look was enough tor 


| me, l pocketed ny gloves, deposited my 
; cane in the cabriolet. and worked lke a 


THE BROKEN DOWN DRAGOON- 
HORSE, 


“The noble horse 
Once kind associate of his master’s toils, 
A wretched vietiun talls— ehh 
Unhappy quadruped ! 





SOMERVILLE. 
The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
Jncorporal sutierance fteeis a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 
SHAKSPEARB. 
Thrice did the poor animal toss his head 
proudly, as if indignant to be placed in his 
degraded sittation; and thrice did the dri- 


ver of the cabriolet pat hiin kindly on the | 


neck, crying, “courage, Blondel, thou shalt 
have a double feed this day, for thou hast 
worked like a brave one.’ "The horse reared 
his crest courageously, but the noise of a 
number of belis suspended round his neck 
seemed to alarm and humiliate him. Ue 
hung his ears; his flanks beat to and fro, 
the driver offered hii some wet hay, but 
the unfortunate servant and friend to man 
was too Weak and jaded to relish food: a 
hollow couch announced an affection of 
the lungs, and blood) streamed from the 
dumb sutferer’s mouth. 

The scene interested me, or rather, I 
ought to say, my syinpathies found them- 
selvesentangled in the living drama. * Di- 
able,” cried the driver, as he looked feel- 
ingly at the horse—** peste’—He otlered a 
second lock of wet hay, the old horse 
drooped and faltered: a cold shivering 
seized his limbs, the betis rane again, and 
the animal again shoek his head. T saw 
the moment had arrived, which was ttkely 
to terminate the existence of the slave to 
maan: and PF approached and advised the 
unharnessing of the poor beast, which ad- 
vice was most willingly accepted by the 
driver. ** 4h! mon————_," Ladd not the 
monosyllable so conmnonly and irreverent- 
ly pronounced ; this word is not consider- 
ed as swearing, or as a rash and profane 
invocation; those who use it know not, 
perheps, what they doz: in English, it 
would be a greater fault; let us pass, 
therefore, from the exclamation, or eyacu- 
lation, to its purport; it was to deplore 
the situation of a suffering animal of the 
greatest utility, and was followed by the 
inhitting of the shafts of the cabriolet, ac- 
companied by a pantomimic ecommmnnica- 
tlon to me, which imformed me TP might 
relieve the patient, (Pinay sev) for patient 
ind resigned was the aganized Guadruped, 
y aiding him from the suffocating collar 


i his forehead. 
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hired labourer to get the horse clear of hits 
encumbrances. A) crowd now gathered 
around us, the horse staggered from his 


load—shivered—rang those bells, whieh | 
i body lend a hand?" * Pt is too late.” ut- 


ltered a dozen voices together. 
ikea soldier lifted up the neck of the beast 


seemed like his departing knell—and tell 
prostrate on the pavement. 

The driver looked in despair, and smote | 
* Raise hin up,” eried he, 
ina voice stifled with gitef, and every one | 
around lent a hand; the animal stood 
erect, and looked again proudly for some 
seconds, again he tossed his head, and fell 
—to rise no move. The driver sighed and 
swore, he cast lis hat upon the ground and 
swore a second time ;—wept and swore 
again. * Brute that thou art,” cried one 
Spectator, ‘*thus to overwork this poor 
horse.” ** Thou hast starved him,” ex- 
claimed another; the man was deaf to 





these accusations, and I saw that his heart 
acquitted him :—* it is nothing of all that, 
Which occasions his death,’ answered he, 
‘he was not made for his situation :"’ here 
he took breath—** he had not the force to 
undergo the fatigue of a street cabriolet :° 
his voice failed him—* PF fed him, and | 
took care of him like a child, but his ap- 
petite and strength failed him daily,” and 
(—an oath) * here he lies at last.” 

The pause was long and impressive.— 
“T wish that he had been shot before I 
had bought himn,”’ resumed the speaker.— 
* Rather wish,” replied [, “that some hu- 
inane master had turned bin out in his pad- 
dock for life in consideration of his former 
services.” ** Eh bien! cui,” said the owner | 
with asneer; ‘ ves, indeed, where should | 
we find such generous souls, where live | 
there the men, who leave not the brute | 
creation to contempt and ruin when their 
service is performed, and when they are 
no longer fit for work? Do we not sce 
man treat his fellow man in the same 
wav? He might have uttered a volume 
of reflections, but could have added no- 
thing to what T understood. tere a 
heavy cart passed by, but the old diiver 
interfered, and exerted himself so as that 
the wheel should not touch the body of the 
dead horse; many approached it with in 
terest, all viewed it with deceney, (Tsay 
decency, because death in any form is a 
solemn bint to the children of mortality.) 
* Poor thing!” exclaimed a pretty blan- 
chisseuse, as she passed it by, and gently 
touched its arched and once comely neck. 
* Poor thing!” echoed the driver, in an 
octave below the female note of pity; at 





| (the Septem Pleiades together. 


ATHENAUM., 


Wionte cxirep No. 7%. 


length a veteran in rags approached the 
spot, Whose weather-beaten tront, and pre 
matuiely grey mustaches exhibited bus 
brief and unsuccesstul biography ¢ he vush- 
ed boldly into the chele. and tried to raise 
the horse. ** Nom d’un—!" vociferated 


he (another uneonseious oath.) ‘will no 


The bro- 


hagatn, and agains it fell lifeless, and with 


it sunk the heart of ragged humanity. 
* Tonnerre ! 

The soldier wiped the perspiration from 
his copper brow—he then examined the 
carcase attentively; a mark on the left 
haunch soon broueht to the broken. sol- 
dier’s remembrance his fermer comrade, 
and his former occupation. The dead 
dragoon-horse and the veteran (wrinkled 
inthe early antummof his days) had sha- 
red the same fate, and had braved the same 
perils tovether. Laforee (such was) the 
dragoon’s name) had actually made three 
campaigns on the poor brute’s back, he 
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had been wounded ta one of them, and 
anya time andott had they both partaken 
of the same coarse black bread, and slept 
side by side at the sign of the seven sters 
The sol- 
dier could wo longer contain his feelings, 
from oaths and ejaculations, lhe passed to 
the historical detail of the joint teats of 
himself and AMloustache (so be called the 
victim) war-horse ;) seareely could the 
great Bucephalus, o1 the crand elephant 
of Pyrrhus, boast more renown i the an- 
nals of battles. At one moment Leforcee 
looked wisttully at the animal, at another 
he caressed the remams of his) faithful 
companion, Now notmore; atleneth, tears 
' 


commg rapidly and tavoluntartly, he 


) swore around oath, and departed abraptis 


erving as moseorn, & whats it, after all! 
meaning man and beast: each soon berm. 
bled to the dust, the race of each soon run, 
the tale of either soon told and soon. tor- 
eotten. 

The crowd increased, the broad eve of 
enquiry sat upon inany a shrewd, and rnd 
a vacant countenance : one pitied the poor 
animal's suiferings previous to their close, 
another discoursed sapienthy upon horse- 


‘flesh in general, and explamed to the by- 


standers that the quadruped Was of Polish 
breed. Here a soldier talked of war and 
arms: there a brother whip dejlored his 
comrade’s loss: the snuft-box cireulated, 
and with it the lengthy tale. TD sew no 
preparations for removing the remains of 
poor Moustache, so TP moved my positiou, 
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oor 
tnd extricated myself trom the pressure of 
the people. 

Prous the situation where this accident 
Had hopoened, DP bent my course to the 
Haul sizht of which alwavs re 

Ii 
, or contenmlate the liniapraed beau- 
Choteau Eau, whether Dex 
the ol the Cliatss« 
WoNothi, or amuse myself with the mum, 
meres of the Boulevard du Temple: but 
on this occasion, the charm had no power ; 
vierssititides and sufferings, ssion and 
misery and the 
Only ideas that presented themselves in dark 


tine 


Villas, 


tivesme, whether mine eve ola 


pose 
mere tyre 
tres cof Cine 


be elegancies 


4} }"! 


tyranny, moovtality, were 


and disinal array, to mv gloomy mitud. 


PLAT 
Snel and 

it, that, whele lrealth as ony 
hows, and fate appearances will bliod the 
' 


ment of the deepest ol 


so ereatas the 


OWE, SPeCTOUS 


menerve 


' 
Por neither man, nor ange! can disee 
! 


Livpoer ¥, the ouly evil, that walks 
fnvisible, exee i tty Geod alone 


Inorder therefore to know the true state 
vf the hitman beat, we aust wait) tall the 
losime hour ot lite; for then ouly, in the 
iS of miaas, Slacerity takes possession : 
the u bidele ed wh Wevesry She 


tals 


ievy Were 


death 


im oH 


Th red will soon discover. the 
ett. 


Lull of these reflections, T fell asleep, 


al 


uel Wade, 


mm oemuinence, whenee [| saw a 


’ led wath rahabitants, who seemed im 
tile 
them, armed with a dart, 
ever Was strack, Imme- 
Some windeed Lb observed 
ily trom him; but I 
theless, that when he pas- 
ink and turned pale. 
istantiy cemoloyeds; some, 
iideed, he met and 
mwwed,and struck them 
y Unapprehended. ft longed ea- 
togo among them, because EP saw, 
that, Whenever Death—tor it was he—titt- 
ed up his strike anv one. his breast 
1) Pe | ! ~} nt, so that mieht 
behold within: though 
my ardecat ited to Jom 
therm, vet the stronger fear of the spectre 


pest 


tathe | 
with which 
ly ned. 


not to 


abo 


he scemied 
erceinved ne’ 
d, they sl 
Wis arma was 
thr 


} 
‘ others ihe 


prost 
! 


bodaa 


paese 


thipse Pu, ( 


erly 


cyhin. to 
} il 
What pass hut 
CurtOsity eS lente 
red me. 

While Po was thus agitate 


ese, a vonth 


Lby fear and 
youched me with an ip- 
his hand, opened my breast, 
heart, and pressed) tt 
Lqnantity of corruption flowed 
struck with shame at 
breathed fresh vigor 
tin me, closed the wound, 
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strumenut m 
LOOK 
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trenee Mey 
WHE AL 
trom it, that bowas 
e Sly ne 
jito it, replaced 
ud disappeared. 
fivery one will hnagine, FT was nota lit- 
ile startled at tl ts Operation 5 bat Pwas not 
hess ple ised with the wonderful effects of 
2 ome: all fear of the late 


mz? then 
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power oft le) 
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the hill, and made one in the crowd. As 
[was under no apprehension or concern 
for myself, [ kept near him in order to ob- 
serve the hearts of those he approached, 

We entered a house togetier, where I 
heard a confused noise in a room, which 
we made tp to; it proceeded from a set of 
atheists and blasphemers, one of whom 
was particularly loud im praise of the poor 
arguments of Spinosa. As 

—Over him tuiunaphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay ’d to strike, 

I discovered his heart, wherein sat [guo- 
rance with her eyes shut, and Fear, who, 
upouw sightot the uplitted dart, forced him 
upon his knees, made him beg his lite, re- 
nounce his principles, and own the Deity. 
Upon the spectres withdrawing his arm, 
and stalking out of the room, ft followed 
him, rejoicing at this wretch’s apostacy, 
when FE was surprised to hear the notse re- 


lnewed atresh; and his voice distinguished 


in blasphemies and lies, above the rest. 
‘The next indeed was a sight of pity A 
young lady in the bloom of beauty, lay ex- 


| pecting the final stroke. 1 will not deseribe | 


the ailecting scene of mourning around 


her: mdeed itis not to be described; but | 


| she herself most engaged, as she most me- 


ws we my have} 
- the prospect of 


imethoucht, tusenstbly conveyed ! 
city | 


ilatraid ofa spectre, that const intly 





| 


rited, my attention. | trembled, while | 
saw the uplifted band of Death; but the 
view of her heart dispelled that concern, 
and filled me with a genevous pleasure.— 
I there beheld Faith, with a smile upon 
her countenance, as expressivé—nay, no- 
thing could be so expressive of expected 
happiness. Virtue, in the form of an an- 
gel, and Religion, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, were the visible inmates of her heart. 
The dart descended ; she died, angelic 
creature '—and soared to the seats of im- 
mortal lite and joy. 

We then approached a youth whose 
heart, at sight of the impending dart, was 
in wonderful agitations; hope and fear, 
rage and trembling reigned in it alternate- 
lv; it sometimes shrunk to nothing, and 
immediately atter swelled to a more than 
ordinary size; but when the dart after 
some delay, struck him, it burst amidst the 
most dreadful execrations imaginable. 

I was in amaze at his fearful exit, and 
was something pleased at hearing another, 


whom we approached, profess an entire | . Every 


resignation to providence. When the dart 
raised, TP examined his breast, but 
could: perceive no passege from his heart 
to his tongue: he still continned his pro 
testations, when he was struck, with a fie 
mm his mouth. 


was 


Leaving him, Death followed several. 
but at last turned into the house of one 
of my friends: trembling T followed: but 
how delighted was I, to find, that, while 
the dart was pendant over him, religion, 
peace, and quiet reigned in his breast.— 
His tongue, trom sincerity of heart, breath 
ed unatfected piety. Wien death brought 


— -—— - ‘ oo 
dreaded spectre vanished, and I descended | down his arm, he closed his eves, aid die 











in the utmost serenity of soul aid body. 

I could velate may more occuriences : 
but through fear of being too long, TF tor- 
bear; though | eannot but mention one 
It was a fierce looking man, who strutted 
about with a sword by his side, and a pistol 
m his hand, and who was noturtows toi 
perpetually boasting how little he feared 
any thing. "Phis hero in the midst of 
of his vaunting speeches, happening to lift 
uphis eves descried death at a distance: 
and though his dart was not levelled at lim, 
nor even titted, yet at the very sight of the 
spectre, he fainted, sunk, and died away. 

After many slaughters, the horid unage 
faced about, and turmed upon me. I re- 
member that [ was under no manner of 
surprise or concern; but, upon his striking 
me, fell, in hopes of soon finding myself in 
some elysium, but, to my sorrow found I 
was in bed, and that all had been a dream. 

This use however let me—and with me, 
my readers—imake of it, that it may be my 


lie 


‘care, to die the death of the righteous, and 
that my last end may be like his. 
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THE SORCERERS, 
A LEGEND. 
( Concluded.) 

The lotty Antonia began now to feel, te 
what a low ebb she was sunk. In the 
meantime, Ezekiel spread out his mautle, 
upon which all prcsent set themselves down, 
with Antonia in the midst of them. A 
wind took the mantle into the air, and lett 
it, in a few seconds in Zarowka’s court 
yard. Antonia and Maric now wrapt them- 
selves up in thetr cloaks, and hastened, in 
Lizekiel’s sledge, to their dwelling. How 
thunderstruck was Antonia, upon taking 
the fillet from her brow ; for it was exactly 
such a one as she had beheld in her dream, 
of the colour of fire; worked with gold 


Fand black magic letters ; and, upon un- 


dressing herself, she beheld) upon her 
shoulder, a spotas red as fire, in the shape 
of a pitchfork ! ** Tuto what hands have I 
fallen,” said Antouta, and looked at Marie. 

* futo the hands of thy friends,” repli- 
ed Marie, * and thou wilt get an imsieht 
into every thing, as thy inauguration pro- 
cee ig 
thing that she bad brought 
with her was carefully eoncealed ; Anto- 
nia’s blood rolled wildly in her vetos.— 
“Walt thou not invoke thy sonit?”’ asked 
Marie the following morning. 

* What can the sprit do for me?” 
Antonia aparously. 

* Hast thou torgotten Iquatins and Con- 
stance !” asked Marte, ** this is their wed- 
ding day !” ; 

* J} will send them a wedding present, 
said Antonia. Thrice she waved her wand, 
when a beautiful parrot apponed on her 
dressing table—* Revenge me tothe heizht 
of vengeance,” cried shir. 


said 


? 





* Pobey thee miustress,” answered the 


and vanished. 


parrot 5 

Antonia now fearnt that the count’s 
horses had taken tright, as he was arising 
to see his bride; and that he himself had 


wounded by the overturning 
of his carriage. Tn this state, 
had taken him into a sinall 
which three children were then lying dan- 
gerously ill of the small pox.  fgnatius, 
Who had never had tits disease 
diately seized withat. [twas therefore tound 
necessary to postpone the nuptial festivals, 
which Constance consented to, as tar as 
regarded the festivities; but the marriage 
was solemnized. ‘Phe Count’s illness in- 
ereased every Cay, and the physicians de- 
elared his death to be tevitable, Antonia, 
much as she tiad at first panted for ven- 
ceance, now perecived that vengeance did 
not produce happiness. 

At the instigation of Marie, many a 
nocturnal visit was paid to Zarowka. To 
prepare and employ the arts of witcheraft, 
te injure both man and beast by conjura- 
tions, and spells, was what Antonia learit ; 
but she never derived veal satisfaction trom 
such pitrsurts. 

Are tinese,” she 


been se lols} s 
lis servauits 


cottage, m 


would ask in a pettish 
manner, * are these vor enjoyments 2” 

Antonia soon pemarked ta ier glass that 
the ruddiness of youth bad abandoned her 
fallen cheeks. 


* What harm does that do thee?" said 
Miasie siniling, “Stor, as soon as thou 
Fal 


puttest oa the fillet of enchantment round 
thy brow, thou 
godd i:@8s. 


But no female sou! was ever indiferent 
to the loss of besa Antonia too ap- 
peared to return soovestiat to herself. Hei 
father was taken ili. “the 
vised some change of scene, and the Vay- 
vod went, in company with his daughter, 
to ancighbouring es ctot pleasure, where, 
soon alter thew arival, another carriage 
appeared. Coustance alighted from it, 
and ofierce her hand to her husband, 
had dost his eye-sight by the simili-pox— 
“Ob, what a noble sonman.” said some of 
the b * She isa divinity,” ad- 
ded others. She did wot stay . and 
soon returned, with her husband, to 
city. “Phere was only ‘ene voice in praise 
of her. Every person had something to 
sav of her mazoanimiiv, of het yindites, of 
bie picts. In Antonia’s boson¥aged? an | 
tell tive. © Whe am bE sunk so jow?™” 
erie ae, ganushiag her teeth, when 
Was alove in her apeutment, and wt}) 
is this detested Constance raised so mueb | 
above me /’——Sue waved hei three 
times. ain! a * Ot apren 
i ‘upon this Con- 


inee 


standers,. 
lon 


wane 


Vent ed she, 


stance, she nisi not alone become 
erable, but ano jyectof npiversal content. 
Fasten, orders, and: 


me back an aceouot.” P 


execuic mv brioog 


Two dave olansed without his ret ie nyter dear fat 
iuoned by the 


entie third, he was sun 


Was Lnine- | 


mmnrediately resemblesi a | 


physietans ad- , 


! 
Wilo | 


the | 


shel, 


red. oo ‘Pake | 


mis- | 
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wand. ** Wiiat 
Antonta,. 

* Nothing,” 
melancholy voice, 
over pure and mmeocent souls.” 


hast thou executed ? said 
replied the parrot with a 


“for bo have no power 


‘ 


Anuionia, ia a rage, had vecourse to the 
sorcery, with which she had been ae- 
(quaiated. Storms and hail, locust and | 


i bu Lbt, destroved the estates of Constauce, 
Who became only more firmly attached to 
heaven by all these evils. ‘The Vayvod, 
| Who had been detained at Warsaw by ill- 
died about this time. 
order to avoid all further meeting 
Constance, returned to her estates, 
companied by Maric. 

Agnes and her husband were now an- 
nounced. She appeared with her son up- 
on her arms, taking hold of her husband. 
‘They seemed as handsome and beautiful, 
as an holy family of Raphael.‘ Ilow do 
; you do !”’ asked Antonia. 

“Ol,” replied Agnes, “Lam unspeak- 
ably happy by the side of my husband, and 
this child,” pressing her son to her breast, 
* still heightens my happiness.” 

*: [low far,” said Antonia to herself, ** is 
this stupid creature, to whom f am in eve- 
ry respect so superior, how far is she now 
above me! Envy and rancour then took 
| possession of her soul. She considered 

herself as the only unhappy mortal; and 
ithe chief occupation of her imind, was 
how to do all possible injury to her fellow 
creatures. 


| less, 
with 





She tiied every means of destroving the 
uppiness of this couple, and therein she 
ful ly succeeded, 
sevies of untoward events; and a small 
cottage and garden were all that re mained 
tothem. A neighbouring proprietor, who 
possessed extensive forests, and knew Lip 
| kowski to be an excellent huntsinan, ai- 

lowed him to sport upon his grounds, upon 
the condition that he would turn 
him half of the game he killed, and seil 
the other half. 
* Oh,” sad Marie, who heard this,  po- 
'verty will induce Lipkowski to cheat the 
proprietor, and thus he will fail at last mito 
our hands.” 


Antonia heaped upon him every wisers. | 


The blossoms were consumed by mildew . 
catterpillars ate up the vegetables ot his lit- 
tle garden. Ag and An 
tonta, invisible to eve ry one, by the Powel 
of her enchanted wand, determined apou 
XAbIniING ito thei condition, vai hea 
mobeves, She approached the cottaye. 
Vanes was sitting before the door, wyon a 
' miserable beneh, with her eldest danchter. 


nes was takeuall; 


Both were spiuping: The younver cit- 
« 

jdren were standiiy by the side of then 

lanmother. who was teaching them = to pray. 


Antonta beheld the wan check of the friend 
,ot her vouth and she felt a generous fee! 


nooaWaken in her sout. At that inoment 
1 WWhowsky appro hed, liere is) our 

her, erted the children. Agnes 
hastened a few steps to meet him, aod 


They were oye by al 


' 


Antonia, in | 


ac- | 





over to} 


vouth, she 
| Acnes, she 





Lit 
threw herselfinto his arms. He gave each 
of them a sinall present.‘ Pheve,” 
he to A PT have reserved thi 
snipe toi came that 


s vid 
finest 
LT have 


ikes, 


vous the other 


sold, has produced soficient for cur main 
tenance for atew days. The good pro- 
prietor always supposes, that Dreserve fo 


himmore than d keep fo myst; and, 


therefore, aly iS returns tie something 
back. Bat bam very weary.” ‘Phe 


themselves down upon the beneh. * Have 
vou a draught of madk £" said he to Agnes. 
Acnes could not retrain fromtears. Oh,” 


cried she, with a sob, ‘* our fast cow died 
suddenly Last night.” "Phen DP will draak 
water,” said Lipkowski, * aud, by the side 
of thee, my dear wife, itis more 
than the most costly wine.” Agnes thres 
her arms around his neck, and kissed the 
tears away from his check.—** God gave 
me,’ coutinued he, * strength to suffer, 
and to work tor you; be, 
good cheer, dear soul; we are still hap 
pier than many of our fellow creatures.— 
1 would not exchange any fot wath the 
proud Antonia, and her magnificent castle 

* Plow may she be gomg on!” 
Agnes. The tone of voice ino whieh sie 
said this, announced the heartfelt interest 
she teok in her wei! beme. 

“Pheard strange things reported in the 


deleius 


' 
as Ke i 


town.” replted Liphowski. * In the inn, 
Where [just sold iy game, two contlomen 
Were speakirg of her; one of them scid 
she was amod: the other, that somethin 

lay heavy at her hearts: for the evil eon 

scrence that devours her, visible inv ines 
countenance.” 

* Poor Antonia,” eried Acne *Tloved 
thee as my sister; ol! Peau now dea 
thing for thee: but Pand mv elildrer ! 
pray for thee, and Grd will mot suites 
cries of tnnocence to pass nuaheard.’ 

Antonia had wot expected a scene dike 


this. She liavdly sttpport herself; 
and alinost uncouscious of what sie did, 
she erie d out, with inward eneotion, aed 
in anaudible voce the name of Asne-.— 
“e Viv Grol!" said the latter, 

They ail 


yore 
hut noone could perceive tier. i 
silge 
met clas 


eou! | 


* thats cin 
ai t, ° 
‘yhaps,” 


' 
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tonia’s lool «. 
sted Liphowshi, ‘+ sii has 
appeared, Crod be aeicifal to th 
poor soul.” 

Avtonia felt bersel€ moved, nay partly 
consoicd by the conviction that she had 
not readered those wholls wlapyps whioin 
she e d done so much miscliict to: and 
this reflection, together with the sizht of 
the wretched situation in which she found 
tie fic nal of he i early youth SUP presse d 
thateayy of ther happiness, whieh had 
hithe:to raged iu ber bosom. Ina sorrow 
f+} state of ruind she returned to her castle. 
Passing through the rooms, which, in he: 
had often sat by the side of 

came, unconscious of having 
auy purpose in view, into the sleepir: 
‘oo Of her deceased father, whichrlad 
never been inhabited since his death, and 


therefore, ot 
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Which she had consequently never visited. 


her. Her heart being now more tranquil, | cheeks, the wringing of her hands in an- 
She ope ned the door solthy, and stood 


the refieshing sleep, to which she had been guish, spoke more than words could ex- 
‘Hil, quaking with fear; for she tastantly | so long a stranger, returned to her pillow, , press. 

perceived opposite to her, the portrait of | In the nicht of the third day, she felt dis- One day she approached the sea-sice, 
the venerable Dasnasus, with a cross in his! turbed in her sleep. She awoke, and be- | where she discovered many remnants of 
heard A trovelitng pamter had taken his | held herself in a place perfectly strange to wrecks of vessels, Which had been thrown 
Lhheness if thistainner a few aonuths be- {her Marie, Zarowka, Ezekiel, with six) onthe shore; and, upon turning an angle 
lore his death, and her deceived father had | other sorcerers, were standing before her of the rock, she observed a human corpse. 
ordered the picture, out of respeet to the | couch, ia the attire so well Known .o her. | Notwithstanding the closed eyes and pale 

“Thou designedst to betray wv.” said | ness of countenance, sbe observed that the 
Marie. * for that reason, have we, thrice | Unfortunate stranger was a well formed 
three sorcerers in council, taken away thy | Young man. * Oh that there still be lite 
power, and banished thee to an uninhabit- | him, and that he may be sent to me, in 
ed island in the Indian ocean. We have | this) desert, for protection and consola- 
prepared for thee this abode; thy parrot) tion!” "Phis idea arose in her inind. She 
will be thy only companion, and do all that | kuelt down by the side of hin ribbed his 
choly at heart; she stepped) towards the | is necessary for thee. Thou wilt’ not be | forehead and hands, placed her own hand 
window, which looked into the arden, |amissed in thy castle, for Po assume thy | upon his heart, and thought she felt a fiint 
vpenedat, and the steht of nature appear- | form. "Phou art not to reckon upon re- | beating. She redoubled her endeavours 
edte give her yoy. She then heard a] demption, until l go down to the deity be- | The cheeks of the youth appeared to ved- 
vusting noise, looked round about, and | low, where, thou, however, wilt probably | den, and her jov encreased. fie gradual 

viserving that the wind was turning over} appear first: for [have already two! ly opened bis beatuitul black exes, and 
the leaves of a book, whieh was lying | maidens inthe right road, to become sis- | she ratsed her hands in gratitude to heav- 
gpen. Epon drawing nearer, she pereeiv- | ters of the covenant.” They all placed) en. ‘Phe parrot, at) that moment drew 
ed that at was the holy Seriptures. She} thew hands upon Marie, who took upon near. He softly enquired if) she desired 
cast a look upon them, and noticed the | herself the perfect form of Antonia. The his assistance. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


ae 


deceased, to be phiced in his own chamber. 
©). that to were possible,” thought Anto- 
iia, “that holy spirits could stand around 


usas guardian angels! Could this) cross, 
Which the pious Dianasus offered ime toa 
She 


felt so clad, and at the same thoe so meku 


ai 
woarting cream, bia me Salvation! 








place tothe e:cbth chapter of the apostles, | latter treambled for fear when she beheld * Begone, thon eurse! cried Antonia, 
where Simon, the magician, Was not) herself persooimied, and all the sorcerers TP seek only assistanee from God.” 

thoneht unworthy of baptisms she read | now departed, setting up an hellish yell. "Phe youth still lay at her feet, and ad- 
turther and found Paul's conversion. "The Antonia had a convenient abode. She dressed ber in the French language, eall- 
larkness of her soul became tlamined with | wanted nothing necessary, althougn she | ing her bis deiiveress, his benctactress, 
rray of hope She struck ber breast inf} adhered taithtully to her resolution, of and kissing her hands and bedewing them 
«repentant manner, and cried out: “God | asking nothing of the parrot, who never. with his tears. She ordered him to get 
be mmeredtul tome a smner! moved from her side, and endeavoured to) up: but he was so faint that he staggered, 

At thismmoment Marte entered the room. | entertain her with various subjects. Soli- and she was oblized to support hin. 
‘Po what manner didst thou get here?) tude made not, upow Antonia, the disa- “Only come tar from this place,” said 


nd She do astonishiment.  Pwasseehing | greeable impression, which it) otherwise Antonia, ‘that the flood tide may not 
for thee dn all parts of the castles’ Anto- | would have done; since she was tuily con- overtake you, and i will get you sonie cor- 
nit diselosed to ber every thine that had | vineed, that she had merited the contempt} dial.” 
sibs exhorted her also to repentance ; | of all the world. Phe sorcerers transplant- She with difficulty conducted him to 
t dechuwed that she would go to the } ed much of her furniture and other mate- | her bower: but he sunk down in a swoon. 
shop of Cracow, and open her state of rials to her new plaice of abode.  "Phey * Dost thou wish me to get medicine, or 
mind to hom. Marte made use of all her) even provided ber with books; but, upon any thing to stvengthea him?” cried the 
endeavours to disstiade her from: this de- | casting her tirst look tato them, she threw | parrot. 
termetation : and Antonia was at Last in 


them from her am discust, and afterwards Antonia rushed into the bower quite dis- 
lnoedtoumake the promise, at her entrea- |) Comiuitted them, together with various tracted, seized the cross, held it up, and 
y todeter ter intention three days; and, | ptetures with adorned her room, to the hastened to the swoouer. 


if she were de the same mind on the fourth |} (lanes. Her thoughts were often cunploy- * Mercitul God,” cried she, ** send me 
lay. then Mianie protused fo go with her | ed upon the titure; and she naplored God, the meaus of saving bine’ 
to the bishop: tow she confessed to ber that) with tears in her eyes, to have compassion A clap of thencer rolled through the 


uged 
piit, Were now passed: but that, could > the moon alone, could sie, in some degree, | humselfinto a necro of gigantie stature— 
she mdnee another person toenter it, the | ealeutate the period of her stay ia the isl, The wines ofa bat grew upon his shoul- 
henenitof this covenant «ould be extended | aud. “Phe trees had twice lost their leaves, | deis > tasteadlof feet he sapported hime 
to her fou tea years. She had succeeded) and had been twice covered again with self upon two frightful dragon's tails: 


thethaty yous covenant wath the evil upon her soul Upon various changes of | clouds; the yeuti asxoke, and ch 


— 


With Antoata; but, since that, nearly | fresh foliage. She aecustomed herself te | and, ia the place of each finger, a serpent 
eicht veurs had elapsed; and all endea- | consider her fate asa deserved and mild | seat tovth his dreadful hisses. 
vours to obtain another member of the 


Chastisement, and she doubted not of the; * Dost thou not know the power whom 
covenant had been trutiess. Antoni now 


lfavour of the Allimerecifal "The parrot, | thoa servest, and with vwhoin thou en- 
percernved for what reason she had been receiving no commissions from his mis- | teredst ito covenant?” cried the hornid 
pluoved into sin. She promised, however, | 
to pardon the wicked Manie tov all that she rambles were all the recreation she allow. | "Phe earth biuyst under him: the mon- 
had done, if she would desist from crime, | edtierself baa thick wood, she formed an) ster sunk into the abyss, and, before this 
and return again to God. Marte appear- | arbour of the boughs of some trees near) could 
ed affects ds she promised to trv ¢ very et- | each other. Here she bret alittle aita: of, wards. 
fort for that purpose im the three days.— | turf, plicing thereon a picture of ony Sa} Antonia threw herself upon her knees 


tress, but rarely presented bimuself. Short, iigure. 


close, flames of fre rushed uap- 


} : 
Antonia confided in her: and spent ber] viour on the eross, which she hod carved | and retumed thanks to tl. Woth the 
time for the most part, in the apertiment, with her koiife. Before this she frecqiy ntis |eross ino her beand. sae now hastened to 
t from her own conviction, God and | prostrated heoself; while the beating of her abode, and totieod thet it had cisap- 


the Luly angel 


s bad been so merciful to | her heart, the tears which rolled dowa her | peared. In place of it stood a rock, im 





which she observed a cavern. 
ed into it. and beheld, 
meat, her bed and furniture. She twome- 
diately became berated trom the illusion 
which bad hitherto hung around her. She 
stepped softly into the cavern ; but found 
not the smallest article of provision. * tle 
who has hitherto assisted me, and pre- 
served me from peréshing,’’ said she in 
humble reliance upon God, * will take 
farther care of me.” She fasted and 
praved. On the following morning she 
bev mto feel the cravings of hunger and 
made all haste in search of nourishment. 
The sun was burning fiercely ; aud she 
wandered among the slirubs; her strength 
fuled her. ** Eternal God,” cried 
“am Eto die with huncer! The parrot 
dre near, and offered her some delietous 


she, 


i 


to her astonish- } 


She look- | apartment filled with ao sulphureous va- | 


rc 


land vassals, whom 


| 


ees: but she made the sign of the cross, | 


looked towards heaven, and the temptei 
dissppeared. She came trom among the | 


shrubs to the borders of the sea; there ail | 


Wois poeky and desol ite. The Waves were 
rumbling at her feet. 
to hisper 
into them, and put an end to thy misery,” 


hut she gained strength, and thought of 


God. Casting her eyes accidentally upon 
the cround, she saw, with extreme joy, 
some oysters at her feet: she satished her 
hunger, thanked God, and picked up some 
of the oysters to keep in store. She now 
endeavoured to tind her cavern again, 
although she suffered greatly from) thirst. 


At that moment she heard the delightful | 


staging of a bird: * Phe Creator «ho pre- 
serves this bird,” said she, ** will also not suf- 
fer ine to perish,” she then hastened to the 
spot whence the notes of the bird proceed. 
ed, and immediately came to a well, suy- 
rounded with tine Cocoa-trees. Here she 
quenched her thust, and suuk into a re- 
treshing slumber: im which con- 
timed a considerable tine. Upon he: 
awaking, the morning sun was just rising. 
Sie found herself in her own home, with 
tizekiel standing before her. 


she 


“ [come to apprize thee,” said 
i anxious manner, * in order that Tnaay 
not be suspected, when thou goest into thy 
former chamber. Marie has come to hei 
endin it, the foregoing night. She had 
succceded ino adding another sister to the 
covenant, and considered herself secure, 
whea the prince of darkness appeared to 
her vesterday evening, Just as To was with 
He exclaimed in a terrific voiec : 
“ dfold thyself ready about iid-night, 
for, since Antonia has escaped me. the 
other sister, added to the covenant, 
serviceable for the ten vears that arc 
It is not in my power to ¢ 
the horrar which seized Marie: and her 


rage was heightened by the vefleetion. that 


her. 


Wiis 


onk 


frase, ssertbe 


thy spellis now over. Come, behold the 
roonr in which she eame to her end, aad 
rhon wilt convince thyself of the ee ssity 
no one observing what has han i? 


Lutoma followed him. and found the 


he inf} = 
i bishop of this place, a venerable old man, 


A voice appeared | 
to her soul: * Throw thyself 





ither. It is 





AND AMERICAN ATILENEUM. 


pour: the walls and the ground, were 


| stained with Marie’s blood, and some lace- 
; a . 
| raféd members were still lying seattered | 


about. On which she returned thanks to} 
God, that she had escaped such a fate.— | 
izekiel then offered to remove, and inter | 
the scattered remains; and, upou Antonia’s 
exhorting him to repentance and baptism, 
he promised to obey her, but mstantly dis- 
appeared, and no further account was ever 
heard of him. 

Antonia now resumed the management | 
of her own allaies: and the domestics | 

Marie, under the as- | 
suinption of Antonia’s torm, tad treated | 
with tyrramieal severity, were ata loss to) 
wecount for the difference of treatment, 
they at present experienced. She pretes 
red occupying the chamber of her de- 
ceased father: and sent messengers to in- 
vite Count Tenatius and Constance, to 
come and see her, with the least possible 
delay. "The following morning she order 
ed her carriage to be got ready and drove 
to see Aenes, who still Lived tin the same 
cottage. "Phe children, as well as Agnes 
and her husband, came rushing out, when 
they saw the magnificent equipage ap- 
proach. Antonia hastened to meet them, 
and encireled Agnes in her arms. 

* Forgive me,” said she,‘ my worthy, 
pious friend, for all that is past. DP will 
endeavour to recompense you, as far as 
it is possible, and reward you too for you 
sufferings, In your children.” 

She then prevailed upon them all to cet! 
into the carriage with her, iu order to take 
possession of a part of the castle. Lip- 
howshi appointed — superintendant 
of the estates; and the tenants and 
dependants were forgiven all their debts. 
She lowered their rents, and lightened 
thetr services. Antonta now heard only 
siateful blessings ; saw only tesvrs of gtad- 
end returned thanks to heaven, from 
the tamost of her soul, that she had been 
browelt back tothe path of righteousness. 
She then hiustened to Cracow, where the 





was 


seeSS << 


enpocred the highest character for piety. 
The dav following her return, Constance 
and Fonatius, who had paid attention to the | 
pressing invitation given them, arrived :! 
pon which she ordered the lawyers to be 

who deed of cift, 
Constance was to receive one 
Aenes the other of her whole 
nel they were both earnestly en- | 
} to aceept the donation. 


sent for, drew 
whe i¢ hy 
half and 
estat 
trevte 


tp a 


“Po said Antonia, ** want nothing fur- 
infention to undertake a 
prorunace, to the holiest place of Chris- 
tendom. and, when IT have accomplished | 
it pass the remainder of my davsin 
nunnery. FP have only to 


ney 


solitude. or ina 


make one request of you, that ts, to open 
room which P have barred up, three 
ce, and then vou will find every 
ting disclosed to you.” 


et, 


rea he 





| “you understan: me 


tts 


She fixed an early period for entering 
upon her pilgrmmage: nor could all the 
entreaties, and representations, Which her 
friends made agamst such an intention, 
detain her among therm. 

* Por the last time,” said she, ** we are 
assembled here, but perhaps it may be 


| God's pleasure, that above we be united tui 


” 


ever. 

It was a beautiful spring evenimne, and 
they were sitting together in the gaiden ; 
the blossoms sent forth their fragrance, and 
the nightingale was heard in the nerh 
bourtng woods; when Antonia stepped be 
fore thei. 

* Oh, my beloved,” 
me one Question more 
think, and what are your present feelings 
concerning your past sorroys 2 

* P have * said Ignatius, ** ke 
my eve sight; butauny good angel, Con- 
stance, guides me throuch lite: wathous 
her, b should have idly wandered through 
the world—should not have Known the 
real value of existence, and probably should 
only have had this life im view, nor have 
ever directed my thoughts to heaven.” 

* And you Constance 7’—asked Anto 
nia, With emotion. 

* Never,” said she had it) not been for 
the misfortune, which befell my husband, 
should Phave performed my duties asd 
now do, or have rendered myself so worthy 
of his atfection. L therefore thank Provi- 
dence for having given me the means of 
obtainmg a joyful existence here, together 
with the hope of a still more blisstul one 
hereafter.” 

* But what are the sentiments you en- 
tertuinm said Antonia to Agnes. 

* Tad it not been for the oppression of 
poverty, and the wants we suffered ;—had 
itnot been for those muumerable proofs 
of sincerest affection, which my husbend 
daily gave me, Fo never could have loved 
and revered hime as EP have done, from the 
bottom of my heart.—never had gamed 
the streneth to discharge the most labori- 
duties of a wife, and amother. I 
theretore, would not forego the recollec- 
tion of our past sorrows for worlds.” 

“Nor DT certainty,” said Lipkowski, as 
he pressed the hand of his spouse tenderly 
to hus breast. 

* Eternal God,” cried Antonia, as the 
tears rolled down her cheeks: * Eternal 
God, thou who convertest even the wicked 
unto goodness, prarnsed be thy merey, and 
thy for As vet,” continued she, 
not, but shall in 
time learn every thing.” 


’ 
said she, “So answer 


what do vou now 


lndeed, 


Os 


iveness. 


The whole of the vassalsand dependants 
of the estates were assembled at the desire 
of Antonia, who came amongst them ina 
pilyrin’s attire; and took leave of them, 
and her friends. HRavinge distrifueted her 
movey among the poor and sick, she pro- 
ceeded to chureh, attended by all present; 
and proved with fervor, whilst all joined 
in prayer for her. ‘They aftersards acs 
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she 


and 
eve 


rakes chaste 


the Denedietion of r\ 


| 


tiohosbands, ANenes and Con- | 


thme tomake the vassals 


»yoverto them, as h tppy as 
sed them trend 
| their endea- 


| imme meu ble seu 


every 


they hiad proiue 
venti 
nS; and the 
hice hiaclvest pitch of prosperity. 
Thus i when 
a reeably tothe promise given to Antonia, 
they opened the room: whieh had been closed 
where the vapour of sulphur 
ney had the traces of the dread 
Viaarie been entirel 
} lary al 


hvanthus : 


’ 
three ws rolled away, 


\ 
neiwhes 


’ 
Nas Tone, 
ful ceath of 
Upon 
hand vwattmrg, 9 
hishop of Cracow, will it vs 
selves to him. three vears after mry ce par- 
inure, impart te vou, my unhappy and 
dreadful history. Pardon me, for all the 
harm Phave occasioned you, and pray for 
ar ! yw, 
hey went, therefore, 


the talte het ii Aiitonia’s 


np address yory- 


me and my soul.’ 
to the venerable pastor at Cracow, 
court chaplain had written down Antouta’s 


\ hose 


history under the seal of confession, pust as 
it has been detailed, and now mnparted it 
fo them, with the episcopal sanetion, ac- 
cording the commission Antonia had 
civen him. Filled with) astonishment 
roble a narrative, they all heartily for- 
remembered her with affection, 
At first 


to 


sot 
ae her: 
and frequently praved for her. 

they hoped recount 
but were wholly dtsappornte d. 
Coustanee., who lived together as bosom 
fricuds, could never forget the truly un- 
fortunate Antonia. A monk, who came 
from Rome, finally brought the intelli- 


fo vet come 


vencee, that be had seen buried in the Con- 


vent of the Penitents, a nun who, accord- 
to report, born in Poland, and 
often lamented that she was the greatest 
sinner upon earth, passed her life in acts 
feontition :—that she enjoved the love 
and esteem of all her and had 
departed im peace and tranquility, in 
nopes of the favour of the All-merciful. 
Aenes and Constance ordered a letter to 
be written to Rome, and received for an- 
swer, that the deceased nun was—Antonta. 


mie Was 


sisters, 


POETRY. 





We are not deterred by its leagth from preosent- 
ing to our veaders the whole of the tullowing ex- 
te bailad. All who have heard fand 


nei 
Dorothy Vernon, will peruse with delight this me- 
rieal story of the high-blooded “ out-law.”’ and the 
hair daughter of the Vernon. 
rie SEVEN FORESTERS OF CHATS- 
WORTHEL, 
DERBYSHIRE BALLAD. 
i 

The san had risen above the mist, 

The boughs in dew were dree ping; 
Seven foresters sat on Chatsworth baak 

§$nd sung while recs were leaping 


AN ANCIENT 


estutes were brought to: 


eilaccd— | 


"DY } 
oP hve pLotts 


at | 


of her, | 
Agnes and | 


who has | 


') of the romantic love of Joha Manners and | 








Alas! . for Chatsworth oaks, 
Theuw heads ave bald and hoary, 

They droop in faltuess of honour and fame, 
: have had their time and glory 


Sune one 


Shev i 


= 
J 


No stately tree in old me ry Engl md 
Can match them active grandeue ; 
Tradition can tell no tine when they 


Tower'd notin pode and splendour 


1 
[low fair they stan? amid their green land, 
The sock or share ne'er paind them ; 
Nota bough or leat have been <hred trom their 
strength, | 
Nor the woodinan’s axe profaned them 
5 
Cireen, sung another, were they that hour 
When Scotland s loveliest woman, 
And saddest queen, in the sweet twilight 
Ancath their boughs were roamin’. 
b, 
And ever the Derwent lilies her tears 
In ther olver tops were catehing, 
A-«she look ’d to the cold and tatthiess north, 
Tull her cyes wax’d dim with watching. 


- 


‘ 
Be mute new the third forester said, 
The dame who fledged mine arrow 
With the cygnet’s wing, has a whiter hand 
Than the fairest maid on Yarrow, 


, 
§. 


Loud laugh'd the forester fourth, and sung, 
Say vot thy maid’s the fair one ; 
On the banks of Dove there dwells my love, 
A beauteous and arare one, 
A 
Now cease your singing, the fifth one said, 
And choose of shafts the longest, 
And seck the bucks on Chatsworth chase, 
W here the Jady-bracken’s strongest 
10. 
Let every bow be strung, and sinite 
The tattest and the fairest ; 
Lord Devonshire will taste our cheer, 
Of England’s lords the rarest. 


1! 
String them with speed, the sixth man said, 
For low down in the forest 
There runs a deer L long to smite, 
With bitter shafts the sorest. 
12. 
The bucks bound blythe on Chatsworth lea, 
Where brackens grow the grecnest ; 
The pheasant’s safe neath Chatsworth oaks, 
When the tempest sweeps the keenest 
13. 
The fawn is fain as it sucks its dam, 
The bird is bivthe when hatehing ; 
Sait George! such game was never seen, 
With seven such fellows watching, 


14. 
Ip the wild wood of fair Dove dwells 
An Outlaw, young and handsome ; 
A sight of him on Chatsworth bank 
Were worth a prince s ransom 





1d. 
He slew the deer on Havdwick-hill, 
Aud lett the keeper sleeping 
The sleep of death, late—late vestreen 
J heard his widow weeping 


MG, 


Now bend your bows, and choose your shafts, 
His stving at his toneh went sighing; 
The Outlaw come . now at his breast 


-—howv 





Let seven broad shatts be tlving 


‘I lie 


E 


RV 





Outew cane—with a sone 


i@ came— 
Csreen was his gallant cleeding ; 
A bornian - | ints! and the bow 
That ebucks bleed neg 
1s 
The Outlaw came—w th a song he came— 
(> + braw se brent an cvaern 
The phensanr’s ps : :uced and shou 
hu asdrame: 


’ 
' 
r 


tthe s 


The Cut! wy can ’ the le 


Broad, short, was cleamin 
I af is his seep as Oae W ho hac! tliat a 
wid lovely wome 


—rnt his b 


“4 
mee. by his shadow in the 
at oves to look and ling 
And wave his maniie rm 
Sy a vhie and weiciing 


Now, shal! Vo bit hin 
Ot the Chatworth 

Or shail F suite his 
That cham our ma 


Hold! hold! a north forestor said, 
“"Pwill be told trom Trent to Yarrow, 
How the true-love song of m geutie Outlaw 


Was stay «by screw 


aeatt 


” 


It shall never be said, quoth the forester theu, 
That the song of a ved-decr reaver 
Could charm the bow that ais und=ive bent 
On the banks of Guadalonisc: 
24. 

Anda shaft he laid, as he spoke to the 
When the Quilaw’s song came falling 
As sweeton his ear, az the wind when it eames 

Phrough the fragrant woodlands calling. 


shi 


29. 
There each man stood with his good bow bent 
And his shaft plact(d fromthe quiver: 
While thus then sung that gallant Outlaw, 
"Pillrung both rock and river: 
2b 
Ob! bonny Chatsworth, and fair Chatsworth, 
Thy bucks go merrily bounding ; 
Aneath sour green oaks, as the herds flew past, 
How oft have my shafts beea sounding. 
7. 
It is sweet to meet with the one we love, 
When the night is nigh the hoarest; 
[tis sweet to head the bow as she bids, 
Ou the proud prey of the forest. 
23 
One taiz dame loves the citteru’s sound, 
When the words of love are winging; 
But my fair oae’s mus.c’s the Outlaw’s born 
And his bow-string sharply singing. 


nM 
>’... B 


She waves her hand—her little white hand, 
"Tis a spell to each who sees her ; 
One glance of her eye—and LT snatch my bow, 
Aud let fly my shafts to please her. 
300. 


I bring the lark from the morning cloud, 
When tts song isat the sweetest; 

I stay the deer on Chatsworth lea, 
When its flight is at the fleetest. 

There’s magic in the wave of ber hiand, 
And her dark eve rains those glances, 

Which fill die best and the wisest hearts 
With love's sweet influences, 





Cleeding, a word still used in the north of 
neland; «'oathing, apparel. South of Germa- 
Vleidung ; SIslandic,Adaede ; Teutome 4 


Alera 








32 
ier locks are browa—briait berrv-browan, 
(Ver her te nate >uhite deseen img 5 
Ani ter neck isthe the neck of the wan, 
As ber way through heaven she’s wending 
33. 
Hlow PT have won my wavto her heart 
I< past ali men’s ciscermim 4 
Yor she is fottv, aa am (ow, 
b i tot if 
My jovely dubia Vernon. 
of. 


VMetara’d hime cht and round about 
With a step both long and lordts ; 
When he was aware ot those foresters bold, 
And ie bore him wondrous proudly 
. ’ 
Good morrow, good fellows, all fearless he said, 
Was vour supper spread so sparely ; 
Or isit to feast some sweet young dame, 
That you bend your bows so early ? 


oe 
sii e 


The world ts wide, and the world ts broad, 
There's fish in the simaliest river; 

Deer leap on the liil—fowis fly in the air,— 
Was—is—and will be ever. 

37. 

And now If feast onthe ptarmigan, 
And then I taste the pheasant; 

But my supper is of the Chatsworth fawn 
Wiuch iny love dresses pleasant. 


Q0 
oo 


Put to-morrow L feast on yon bonny roebuck ; 
"Tis ame I stay’d his bounding ; 

ifetwang'd his string—tihe the swallow it sung, 
All shrilly and sharply sounding. 

3. 

By my grandsire’s bow, said a forester then, 
By my shafts which fly so yarely, 

And by all the skillofimy strong right hand, 
Good Outlaw thou lords it rarely. 


40. 


“erst thon yon tree, yon lonely tree, 
W hose bough the Derwent’s iavin’ 7— 
pon its top, thou gallant Outlaw, 
‘Thou'lt be hung to feed the raven. 
41. 
®o short as the time this sharp shaft flies, 
And strikes yon golden pheasant— 
There—thy time is meted, so bid farewell 
To these greenwoods wild and pleasant. 
2. 
The Outlaw laugh’d; good fellow, he said, 
My sword’s too sure a servant 
To suffer that tree to bear such fruit, 
While it stands on the Derwent. 
43. 
She would scorn my might, my own true love, 
An: the mother would weep that bore me, 
if f stay’d my step for such strength as thine, 
Or seven such churls before me. 


44. 
t have made my way with thislittle brown sword, 
Where the war-steeds rush’d the throngest ; 
A tave saved my breast with this little brown 
sword, 
When the strife was at the strongest. 
45, 
it eusraed me well iv bonny Scotland, 
When the Scotts and Graemes fought fervent ; 
Vad the stce: iat saved me by gentle Nith, 
Way do tiie same by Derwent. 
16. 
vr fallthee, Oudaw, for that word ; 
ae Coty? Nith, thou gence river, 
roorna bairn, § thew along thv banks, 
\~ so arrow from the quiver. 


— 








17 
The roebueks run upon thy braes 
Without a watehor warden; 
And the tongue Uiat calls the a gente stream 
I< dear ty Geordie Gordon. 
48. 
The Outlaw smited, ‘tis asoldier’s saye 
That tie Gordons, blythe and ready, 
Ne’r stoop'd the piumes of their basnets brichte 
Bare to alovesome lady 
4), 
Now by Saint Allan, the forester said, 
And the Saint who slew the dragon ; 
And by tis hand that wields the braud, 
As wight as ittooms the tlaggon ; 
ou 


It shal! never be told of the Gordon's name, 
Of a name so high and lordly, 
That btook a callant Outlaw in the toil, 
And hanged him base and cowardly. 
jl. 
Lil cive thee the law of Lord Nithisdale, 
A gouodty lord of the border ; 
So take thy bow, thou gallant Outlaw, 
And set thy shafts in order. 


[aa) 


oe. 
And we will go each one to his stance, 
With bows and arrows ready ; 
And thou shalt climb up Chatsworth bank, 
Where the wood is wild and shady. 
53. 
And thou shalt stand on yon rough red rock, 
With woodbine hung and bracken ; 
And shout three times o’cr Derwent vale, 
Till all the echues waken. 
oA. 
Then loose thy shafts and slay a buck 
Fit for a monarch’s larder ; 
And carry him fiee from Chatsworth park, 
Jn spite of seven warders. 
50. 
Do this and live, and I do vow 
By the white hand of my mother, 
I'll smite him low who runs ere thou shout, 
Were he Saint Andrew’s brother. 
56. 
The outlaw smiled; good Gordon, he said, 
Pil shout both high and gaily ; 
And smite a buck and carry him off; 
Tis the work I'm bownd to daily. 
ov. 
The Outlaw stood upon Chatsworth rock, 
Like light his looks did gladden ; 
The sun was shining on Bakewell-Edge, 
And on the heights of Haddon. 
58. 
The Outlaw stood upon Chatsworth rock, 
He look’d to vale and mountain, 
And gave a shout so shnill, the swans 
Sprung up from stream and fountain. 
oo, 
The Outlaw stood upon Chatsworth rock, 
And shouted shrill and gaily ; 
Till the dun deer leap'd trom brake and bower, 
Three miles down Derwent valley. 


60. 
The Outlaw stood upon Chatsworth rock, 
Looking o'er the vale so narrow; 
And his voice flew fleet as away from the string 
Starts off the thirsty arrow. 
6). 
And loudly itrung in Haddon-wood, 
Where the deer in pairs were dernan :* 





* ‘os . . 
Dernan, conceanting. “ Abusing and harming 

. ‘igpime : 

} bis Majesty’s good subjects by their darned (con- 
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And loudly. tre ae in Haddon-loul, 
Aud Up Pose Juia Vernon 


li ever Theard my true love's voice, 
"T's now through inv bowers ringing. 
Hli- vouce ts =weet as thre wild bird’: rahe 
When the buds bloom to its suagins 
a 
For well LT know my true love's voices 
ft sounds se cay and clearly; 
Aun angel's voice in a mainden’s ear 
Would ne‘er drop down so dears 
64. 
She took her green rube in a hand 
White as the opening lily, 
And the morning sun and the lovely nitie 
Look’d down on Chatsworth valley 
t , 

Around the brow of the high green hill 
The sun’s fair beams were twining, 
And bend and failotthe Derwent stream 

In goldea light were shining 
Oo. 
The silver smoke from Chatsworth tower, 
Like a pennon broad went streaming 
And gush’d against the morning sky, 
Aud all the vale was gleaming. 


67. 
She gave one look on the broad green land, 
And back her tresees sheddin’, 


With her spowy neck and her bonnie blue eyes, 


Came dowa trom the billof Haddon. 
68. 
She saw the wild dove start from its bower, 
And heard the green boughs crashing, 
And saw the wild deer leap trom its lair, 
Aud heard the deep stream dashing. 
69. 
And then she saw her own true love 
Bound past by bush and hollow, 
And after lim seven armed men 
With many a shout and hollo 
70. 
Oh! had I but thy bow, my love, 
And seven good arrows ry me, 
I'd make the fiercest of thy foes 
Bieed ere they could come nigh thee 


71. 


Oh! had I but thy sword, my love, 
Thy sword so brown and ready, 
I'd meet thy tecs on Chatsworth bank, 
Among the woodlands shady. 
72. 
On high she held her white white hands 
In wild and deep devotion, 
And Jocks and lips, and lith* and limb, 
Were shivering with emotion, 
73. 
Nay stay the chase, said a forester then, 
For when the lion’s roaring 
The hound may hide,—may the raven catch: 
The eagle in his soaring ? 
7A. 


Farewel! my bow that could send a shaft, 
As the levin leaves the Quader ; 

A lady looks down from Haddon height 
Has snapt thy strength asunder. 

75. 

A lady looks down from Haddon height, 
O'er all men’s hearts she’s lordin’ ; 

Who harmsa hair of her true love’s head 
Makes a foe of Geordie Gordon. 





cealed) s‘ouths.’ 
Anglo-Saxon, dearn-an. 





’ 


* Lith, joint. Anglo-Saxon, Lith. 


—Acts of Jame 1. of England. 
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Phi bank was steep,—down the Outlaw 
Vine ove wood wile resoumded : 
thunted hart 

theetly bounded 


prung, 


@ wall was beeh iinet 
CdPenr at le 

Vi 
And when he saw his love he sunk 
I! fark glance in obe:sanes 


love forth to charm the morn, 
} 


( ernie my 
Aud ble 


sat with ler presence 


low sweet is Haddon hill to me, 
Woiieve silver streams are twinine 

Mia love exeels the morning star, 
And shines when the stn: 


' 


himineg, 


“i 
‘ 


“hh 


ul the sun, and all that’s sweet 
e Wien the grass tis honest, 
And here ather white feer DP hay 
Phe proud buek of the forest 
uo 
Now farewell Chatsworth’s woodlands green, 
Where tillow-deer are dernan, 
| clecres than the world to te 
Is iny love, Julia Vernon 


= : rt : - 
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PRESULTORY THOUGIITS., 
Look on the few heroes of the Revolu- 
lefU upon the shore of time, 


change! the old 


tion Who are 
hi) irk 
wrinkled and gray, the fireless eve, the 
Who 


would think to look on them: uow, so time- 


and what a man 
Vitivm step and tremufons voree. 


worn and neglected, that they had, during 


aseven year’s war, been proud as the 
eacle, and bold as the lion. What a 
change time has made! Yes, what a 


change! See them year after vear applying 
at Washington for their rightful dues, and 
mark the neglect of all) their petitions. 
They 


thi il 


have achieved the mighty work, 


usefulness is at an end, and who 
cares for them? We boast of our freedom, 


and their clorious deeds. Yes, we boast, 


md what does it profit them ? 


' 


fand intlience, is there no 


and the founders of our republic, now on | 


t 
(the verge of the grave, pining in neglect 


and poverty. Is there no man of power | 


gratitude noi 


| justice in America, no voice in the repub 


fhe loud enough, nor thunder in heaven to 


| 


they to step aside from their own path to 


| 


} 
} 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


a thousand strange and ungenerous ani- 


jmadversions to contend with, and were 


Nothing. | 


The patriots of the present day, who never | 


saw a teuted field, 
of battle, ** the summer's sun, and winter's 
cold” sit slothful in the capitol, discoursing 
inost eloquent nonsense. Is this not pa- 
triotic ? it is) indeed r—thev are paid SIX 
dollars a day, and patnotism, like charity, 
in all Christian countries, should begin at 
home. 

How much better would it be for these 
speechitie rs, 
intiiguers, to save their lungs, and thereby 


these political orators and 


shorten the sessions; ina very few years, 


»nough would be saved to the Treasury to | 


satisfy the just clus of our true patriots 


nor endured the brunt | 


| read 


rouse our rulers to a sense of justice ! 
* * a ¥ 

To be a good satirist we must so point | 
out the faults and toibles of our fellow | 
men, that our remarks seem not personal i 
but general —as belonging to classes, not | 
to individuals. 

‘ * ‘ . 

It is said that an author went to one of 
the Caesars to solicit his patronage : having 
his work in his hand, he was desired to | 
he did. The, 
listener not knowing whatit could possibly 
be, took the M.S. 


| 

. . . 
einning with a capital letter and ending | 
| 

} 


a part of it, which 


finding each line be- 


lirregularly, (for at that time the Romans 


wrote each line of poetry distinet by itself) | 
he enquired, * Why is this so?” * Be- 
cause it is poetry.’ replied the author. | 
* Poetry! were it not that vou had told 
ine so, [should never have thought of such 


” 


a thine.’ Were the reader to see the mass 


of poedread communications which load an 


Editor's table, be would find that four- 
fifths had no other claim to poetry except 


that like the Roman author's, each line 


begins with a capital letter, and ends ir- 


There is as much poetry ina 


our lot to receive. 


Like the man inthe fable, Editors have 


please one, ten would probably be dissatis- 


fied; oy were they to listen to all the ‘ind 


hints and remarks, ot * contributors,” 


Pal 


** subscribers,’ ‘* patrons,” * constant rea- | 
&c. they 
do, and more vexatious to encounter than | 


None | 


but these who have had actual experience | 


ders,” would have more to 


ever fell to the lot of poor Sinbad. 


can tell, or even imagine, the plagues in- 
flicted by anonymous correspondents. Of 
these there are various Classes; those w ho | 
contribute, those who cannot, and those | 
who send articles as contributions, even | 
to read which, ts more teasing and tor- | 
menting, than riding post haste, in a rick- | 
| 
| 


ety carriage over a * Corduroy Road,’ 


Sed, gam satis. 


- a — ——- ---———- -~ = aie 


* * ’ * 


Our comntry is fast rising to literary 
faine, at home as well as abroad, and we 
assert it, with all the pride of an Amer)- 
ean, and add, that, a taste for reading ie 
laily spreading among the community. 
scholars obtained thei 


Formerly, our 


' lore from newspapers and other ephemeral 


publteations, which at the best is not very 
elassicul 1eading. Now-a-days, our rer- 
ders taste at the fountain head, and many 
are not ignorant of the best cuthors either 
This has 


served a double purpose,—it has added te 


of ancient and modern days. 


the mental strength of our republic, and 
excited an emulation §. some, to rival, by 


their own achievements, the writers of 


the Augustan and Elizabethan ages, whom 


the applause of millions has crowned with 


never dying fame. 


Among those who have done honour 


to our country, we have several poets, 
whose names will live to latest ages inthe 
annals of our land. Bryant and Percival 
deservedly rank among the first. 

Brvyant’s writings bespeak the scholar 
and the gentleman, we know of no poet 
who, with so many beauties has so few 
faults. We 


line, atrite expression ora puerile thought: 


seldom meet with a weak 
he seems to foliow the ancients in one res- 
pect, that he prefers to write little and 
Micht not 


the sons of Apollo profit by such an ex- 


well, to much and mediocre. 


ample ? 

In ali his writings we have never seen a 
line which the most fastidious could con- 
strue against the cause of virtue or religion. 
The gift of poetry is from heaven: it was 
eciven to mortals, not to disseminate false- 
hood and error, butto inculcate truth and 
justice; but like every other of God's 
blessings, it has been too often converted 
to wicked ends. 

Percival is wild and erratic: he is a 
true genius, and we believe the most volu- 
minous of all American poets. He has 
glaring faults, but also dazzling beauties : 
he loves to look on nature’s wildest forms 
in melancholy mood. Bryant surveys her 
fairest creations, with joyous thought—He 
looks on the hill, the dale, the wood, and 
lawn, the sea and sky, with the eve of a 
poet, and marks nature’s manifold changes 
in stuimmer and winter, in cloud and shine. 


Whatever he writes. it seems as nature's 








—_——__-—_ -—_— — ——— —— 


self had sketched, she certainly guides his 
pencil, and supplies her most glowing tints. | 


* * * * 


‘In the midst of life we are in death” | 
How few among frail 
mortals to think of this? in 
business or in pleasure it is the weakness 


-aith the preacher. 


ever seem 


of our nature, to act as if we were death- | 
proot: or as if the sole end of our life was | 
to amass riches, or sport in endless gaiety. 

We hear, of the death of a fellow being, 
we say, ‘ well he is dead, and T am sorry 
for it,’ and never waste another thought 
onhimn. We see the sable hearse, follow- 
ed by a long train of mourners, bearing 
some one, who (as the Greeks say) once 
was ; but this teaches us no lesson—* well” 
we say, “there he goes to his long home,” 
and in a moment our hearts are as careless 
and buoyant as before. But when death 
comes to our own door, when he snatches 
from us some dear friend, in whom we had 
centred many of our earthly hopes, it is 
a hard heart, that, then does not feel its 
frail mortality, and that the time cannot 
be far distant when it must be cold and 
This brings solemn truths in 
strong conviction to us. Then, we feel 
we are like a tree or the green herbage, 
that our winter will soon arrive,—that we 
must die, and that no returning spring 


lifeless too. 


can ever re-aninate the faded blossom. 
Death sooner or later will carry us all to his 

*‘chill domain” our memories, perchance, 

may live a while in the bosoms of a choice 





few, but the death of memory soon arrives. 
The proudest monuments that have ever 
been erected, which the builders imagined 
would hand their names down to the death 
of time, 
standing, the object for which they were 


have crumbled to dust, or if 


raised is now quite unknown, and the 
names of the founders are shrouded in 
What are the pyramids 
of Egypt? for what were they raised ? by | 
whom, by Cheops? none can answer, even | 
echo is dead. | 





eternal oblivion. 


Among the millions of millions who 
bave lived and died since the world began, 
who can tell where they lie? Who can | 
say, but that, beneath the very spot on | 
which he stands,—the scene of his gayest ; 
and happiest hours, he stands on the | 
graves of thousands? Where the gay | 
dance, and mirth-inspiring music, make 
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deeds may have once been on that spot ! 
Who that looks now on Bunker's hill, or 
Yorktown’s plain, where all is liberty and 
peace, unless history told, could believe the 


glorious scenes that happened there ? 


a 7 > * 
In the interior of our country, under the 
roots of the oldest trees of the forest, what 


has been discovered there? forts, mum- 


; mies, idols, and a thousand other imple 


ments of peace and war, which bespeak a 
race older than the present Indians, and 
more advanced in the arts than could be 
expected, at the remote period, in which 
they must have existed. 


7 * * * 
Nations once powerful are extinct, lan- 
guages once melodious, are forgotten, 


palaces once the admiration of the age, 
are mouldered to nothingness—amid the 
wreck that time makes,—all are gone! 

Records that told of mighty deeds are 
lost—what a wreck and blank in history 
has Edward HII of England, and the tur- 
baned Omar made. Were it not for the 
poet’s song, that which now is imperfectly 
known, might have been, even as if it 
never was! 

- * * * 

The Ocean is the emblem of oblivion : 
who can tell what has happened in it,— 
what has been swallowed by it! the winds 
blow, and the waves roar, but it secrets 


cannot be told :—if they could! 
* * * * 

I saw a procession following a bier— 
few were there, and there was not a face 
among them in which J marked a line of 
sorrow. It was an exile’s funeral. It 
was evening—the fittest time for inter- 
ments; it shows the certainty of death, 
that all must die; [ was taught this first, by 
the death of day, second by the corpse 
and grave beforeme! ‘The sexton looked 
callous,—it is his business to bury the 
dead, and how few sigh at their occeupa- 
tion ! 
heard, nor tears were shed over him: but 
calmly, and silently he was placed in the 
earth. The attendants of the funeral 
looked carelessly around them, on the 
tenements of the departed, and read the 
characters on the stones over them, to see 
what friends had recorded of their departed 
kindred, either for the love they shared 


during life, or the money left thein. Some 


No prayers were said, no sigh was 


M1, 


named the deceas> {! Burials are of evers 
day occurrence, and scarsely one, uf even 
lone Psaw, thought how soon be might re 
) quire the same duty to be done for him, 
which he was now pertonming tor a fellow 
moital—What apathy! 
be tormed to become callous even to death 

I thought of distant trends, 


anxiously look to see, or hear of one now 


man's heart cai 


who might 


eternally severed from them: how long 1 


would be before their hope might dir 


the 
mused a little longer, then looked around 


Soon Sexton's duty was done 
and found IT was the only one left in thy 
church yvard—the evening breeze blew 
chill, and [ too, departed, to seek con 


tentment, at my own fireside. X. 


Any Thing.—The duties of an Eaditoy 
he has 


are multifarious, and perplexing ; 
to contend with a thousand reasoneble, and 
ten thousand unreasonable people: hy 
has to select from various publications mat 





ow wherewithal to please the taste of the 


gay and the grave, the happy and the 


melancholy, the philanthro; ist 
jmisanthropist, the male, and what is worse 
Ithan all, the female. Again he has to 


{torment his eyes in deeyphering the cram 


and the 


ped and almost illegible Chirography of 
| those who aspire to appear in print, and 
j after all his pais, it is ten to one, but he 
| finds the essay, fitter for the fire than for 
‘his columns: with many other grievances, 
‘which prudence forbears to mention. Au- 
‘other bore, and one that is often a most 
| provoking thing, he must heave an Edite- 
jtial paragraph or two in every paper, and 
‘brains, or no bras, sense, or natsense, 
‘he must write, else, his ** patrons” are 
dissatisfied. This is no easy anatter, fon 
amid the grievances above enumerated, 
‘he has to attend to the business as well as 
ithe financial departments of his paper— 
l which are too often, troublesome enough. 
Moreover, when be has made up his mind 


to wiite, he has another thing to do: he 





must find a subject, and in this monopo 
lizing world, where can be find any thing 
novel? Not in the water, Dr. —— has 
explained every thing in * the multitude 

‘nous sea ;” not in the eaith, Capt. Symmes 
| has discovered all. Not in the atr, for 
authors on Ornithology 


ithe numberless 
and Entomology have found out all the 


*he woods or vallies ring, and which an- talked of business, some of the weather, | secrets of every bird that wings along, and 
: 


svers and repeats their pleasures, 


3 


what! and some of idle stories—not a tongue | ol every insect that flirts inthe sun beain, or 
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Ihe 
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sports in the ¢ jaea 
fur every man whohas any thing worth 
knowing, keeps it to himself, that he may 
make profit to his purse, or obtain a patent 
to imortalize his name, and secure the 
selusive right to himself and heirs: then 
mong Won? No, that is a fair and an 
thrives best who 


‘“* Now in the 


unfiir subject, and he 
has the least to do with at. 
of all the on what 
“On 
elbow. 


Any 


ryetbane Ciods at once.” 


canau Editor write a paragraph ? 
anu thang” says a friend ato mv 
Phat 


pee 


has an equivocal sense. 
Phage 

* Ves, writeonany thing nomatter what, 
ind tf you trespass on any man’s patent 
let hin take the law, and he will soon find 
more by 


out that, he will lose 


than he cams, as many a poor devil has | 


done before him. 


“Tt vou write any thing that an au- 


thor has touched upon before, no matter : 


not one in twenty 


about at. Write sate, on 


scandal, and if any man, woman, or child, 
finds any thing init personal, swear, with 


the proverb, that “if the shoe fits him he 


wmav wear it. 


“Write on friendship and love, ts there | 


ny thing, more novel than these now a- 


days? On hypocrisy or deceit, is there 


any thing more abundant in the market ? 


will know any thing 


descend to 


litigation | 


Not amoung men, | ded that the postage on each number should 


be five cents for all distances over 100 


miles. One would suppose that this was 
tax enough in all conscience, yet it seems 
that some of our Post Masters think other- 
wise, for we have just received a letter fron 


a ventleman in Portsmouth, (Virg.) stating 


that the postage amounts to stam equal to | 


our price of subseription. "The manner 
of this excessive charge is truly ingenious: 
it seems that it is because the leaves of the 
Gazette are cut, and the 9999th part of an 
ounce of thread is passed through the mar- 
vin, in order to keep them together in 
loving companionship! Now, since we 
cannot be permitted to give our construc- 
tion of the spirit of the Post-Office Law, 
we whall try what virtue there ts in inge- 
nuity : as soon as the paper-makers can 


make us a sheet large enough we shall 


the cover struck off on one sheet, which 


will fold to the present size of the paper 


and will not need to be cut or stitched in | 
shall | 


| have the paper printed so as to fold in favo | 


our office. In the mean time we 


sheets of 8 pages each, without cutting. 
| This will suit the detter of the Law and 
reduce the postage one half; and our nlt- 
halve that halve. 
And so, with all due deference to the lu- 


inate arrangement will 


minous and judicious * Act establishing 
the Rates of Postage” we bid it good night 


Write on liberality, honesty, or plain deal- | for the present, wishing it a comfortable 


me, Where can vou find any thing that sleep. 


ounds better im theory, ae ts 
Tased. 
Writeon Wall-street, 


on 
‘shavers 


and the Brokers, 


thas Whe anhabit) that 


mbbine, bond-tsstune, bank-nete-making, 
mone v-camale, 
aunty. 

* Write on Opposition, that rs a elorious 
theme, it raises steam and tempers, but 
not fares: saves passenger's purses, but 
destroys horse flesh. 

* In short, added ny friend, write on any 
thing.’’ 

“Good, very good, Tthank vou; and 
the first time Lam in want of a subject, I 
shall write on any thing, for in sooth any 


thing, is a very good thing for an Editor.” 


Post-Offices, Se.—Ouvr country subseri- 
bers complain, and with justice, of the 
enormous postage with which our paper is 


taxed. We have represented the thing to 


“the Post Master General, and he has deci- 


less pra - 


stock | 


ind character-losing come. | 


Complaints of another kind.—Several 
ft our countey subscribers, particularly on 
the Eastern route, have frequently com- 
plained that some of our numbers never 
others bear the 


come to hand, and that 


of thumbs, fingera and candle 
It is a fact 


country post-offices, our paper is comph- 


| marks 
vrease. that in some of the 
mented by being detained for the perusal 


of a port-master, his wife, sisters and 
) daughters, aunts, uncles, nephews, nieces 


and cousins, and, for aught we know, the 


/cats and dogs of the family, before it is 
| permitted to pass into the rightful hands; 
}and if any number happens to contain a 
| particulars good article, (which we pray 
may occasionally happen!) the paper is 
very coolly put on one side for the edifiea- 
tion of grand-sons and grand-daughters, 
and the rightful owner may whistle for it. 
We choose to speak of such conduct in 





plain and direct termms—it is raseality, and 
it is theft—-base, paltry and pitiful petit- 


have the whole 12 pages, together with | 
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would be 


suiltvy of it, would) not seiuple to pick a 


larceny—and the knave who 


| por feet it he could do so with equ il secrecy 


und) securit' 


from detection. If we ean 


but procure satisfactory proof to convict 
one of these ovenders, we wall put a stain 
eh igtata 


voor lim, so deep and so broad, 


lthat bis name shall cing through the Union. 
(Give us but the proof! there is roguery 


! somewhere 


Our papers always leave the city in or- 


der and in seourity; there never Was a post 
| office 
more fidelity than the New-York post- 


mnanaged with more diligence and 


office is at present. The fault lies not here. 


| 
| ’ ° : ’ ' 
| Captain Symmes's Theory.—Captain 


Svinnes continues to attract the attention 


of the community. [fis theory is no lon- 
ger the object of shallow wit and flippant 
osarcasin—the sensible and the educated 
j members of society acknowledge him asa 
;deep-thinking and 


philosophical man, 


{whose opinions are entitled to deference 


and respect, 


To Correspondents.—The writer of a 
j letter from New-Haven, postmarked May 
(oth, may rely upon our compliance with 
| his request. 


LANEOUS. 


MISCEI 
VARIOUS CHARACTERS OF A TELL-TALE. 
Leaky at bottom; if those chinks you stop, 

In vain,—the secret will run o'er at top. 

Nep Trusty ‘sa tell-tale ofa very sin- 
gular kind. Ifaving some sense of his 
|duty, he hesitates a little at the breach of 
‘it. If he engages never to utter a syllable, 
jhe most punctually performs his promise ; 
| but then he has the knack of insinuating, 
iby a nod and a shrug well-timed, or a 
{seasonable leer, as much as others can 
jconvey in express terms. [t is difficult, 
}in short, to determine, whether he is more 
ito be admired fer his resolution in not 
| mentioning, or his ingenuity in disclosing, 
lasecret.. Heis also excellent at a doubt- 

ul phrase, as Hamlet calls it, or ambig- 
| wous civing ont; and his conversation 
| consists chiefly of such broken inuendos, 
jas——* Well, I know—or IT could—and if 

1 would—or, if I list to speak—or, there 
be, and if there might,’ &c. Here he 
generally stops, and leaves it to his hear- 
lers to draw proper inferences from these 
piece-meal premises. With due encour- 
agement, however, he may be prevailed on 
to slip the padlock from his lips, and im- 
mediately overwhelms you with a torrent 
of secret history, which rushes forth with 
more violence for living been so long con- 
fined. 

MraNwewt, though he never fails to 
transgress, 1s rather to be pitied than con- 














demaed. LTotuust bn with as 


ui ints ippetite. to break atls best, and to 


Spe 
t 
ae je! him tora tine ob every earthly Cil- 
pov recent. Like a oman who travels with 
his wnole fortune in his pooket, ae ts ter- 


rified if you approaace its, a } pammedi- 
ately suspeets that yor come % ith a felont- 
ous iitention to rob him of his charge. Hf 
he ventures abroad, it is to walk 1a some 
untrequented place, where he is least in 
danger of an attack. At home he = shuts 
himself up trom his family, paces to and 
has no relief but 
hiniseit what he 
world, and would 


fioan his echarmber, aud 
trom mauuttering: over to 
longs to publish to the 
gladly submit to the ofhe 
for the liberty of proclaiming it in the 
miarket-place. Atleagth, however, weary 


of tis burden, and resolved to bear it no | 


longer, he constgns im to the eustody of 
the first friend he meets, and returuas to 
his wife with a cheerful aspect, and = won- 
derfully alteced for the better. 

Cake Less is, perhaps, equally unde- 
signing, though not equally excusable. 
Jutrust him with an affair of the utmost 
inportance, on the concealment of which 
vour fortune and happimess depend: he 
hears you with a kind of half attention, 
whistles a favourite air, and accompanies 
it with the drumming of his fingers upon 
the table. As soon as your narration is 
ended, or, perhaps, in the middle of it, he 
asks your opinion of his sword-knot, damns 
his tailor for having dressed him in a 
snufi-coloured coat Instead of a pompa- 
dour, and leaves you in haste to attend an 
auction, where, as if he meant to dispose 
af hitsintelligence to the best bidder, he di- 
yulges it with a voice as loud as the auec- 
tioneer’s; and when you tax hin with 
having played you false, he is heartily 
sorry for it, but never knew that it was to 
be a secret. 

To these one might add the character 
of the opeN and UNRESERVED, Who thinks 
tt a breach of friendship to conceal any 
thing from his intimates; and the impER- 
TINENT, who having, by dint of observa- 
tion, made himself master of your secret, 
mmegines he may lawfully publish the 
knowledge it cost him so much labour to 
obtain, and considers that privilege as the 
reward due to his industry. But we shall 
leave these and many other characters, 
whieh our reader’s own experience may 
suggest to him, and conclude with pre- 
scribing, as a short remedy for this evil— 
That no one may betray the counsel of his 
triend, let every man keep his own. 


LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY; 
Or, how to write the Life of une’s Friend. 
An extract from the Lite of Dr. Pozz, in 
ten volumes folio, written by James 
Bozz, Esq. who flourished with him 
near 50 years. 
Dr. Pozz 
We talked 


We dined at the chop-house. 
Was this duy very instructive. 


iets to | 


of town-crier, | 


_ AND AMERICAN ATHEN UM. 


of booxs: Ementioned the History of Tom- | who had just been attacked by a most 


i my Trip. [ said it was a great work. 
| Pozz—*" Yes, sir, itis a great work: but, 


sir, itis a great work 


i vreat work to vou when von was a little | 


bov : but pow, sir, you are a great man, 
and ‘Tommy Trip is a little bov.” 
somewhat hurt at this comparison, and [he- 
lieve he pereetved it; for as he was squeez- 
ing a lemon, he said, ** Never be athonted 
if a COMP Arison. L have been compared 
tomany things, but P never was affronted, 
‘No, sir, afthey would call me a dog, and 
‘you a cannister ticd tomy tail, P would not 
be alfronted.”’ 

Cheered by this kind mention of me, 
‘though in such ao situation, P asked hin 
iwhat he thought of a friend of ours, who 
(Was always making compartsous. Pozz— 
Sir, that fellow has a simile for every 
ithing but himself; E knew him when he 
[kept a shop; he then made money, sir, 
land now he makes comparisons: sir, he 
would say that yvouand I were two figs in 
adhesion, sir, and then he would laugh.” 
30ozz—* But have not some great writers 
determined that comparisons are now and 
then odious 4 Pozz—** No, sir, not odious 
in themselves, nor odious as Comparisons ; 
the fellons who make them are odious. 
The whigs make comparisons.” 


a pair of breeches. Pozz—* Sir, the lines 
ave good ; but where could you find such 
a subject in your country?” Bozz— 
* Therefore it is a proof of invention, which 
‘is a characteristic of poetry.” Pozz— 





“Ves, sir, but an invention which few of | 


your countrymen can enjoy.’ TE reilected 
alterwards on the depth of this remark ; 


he displayed in every branch of literature, 


tacles! Pozz—* As to green spectacles, 


they 
thei. 


him to wear them; no, sir, | would dis- 
suade him.” 


honoured me with a letter, in which he 
gives the same opinion. 


free moral agent. 


six weeks, three days, and seven hours, 
as I find by a memorandum in my journal. 

On my return to town, we met again at 
the chop-house. We had much conversa- 
tion to-day ; his wit flashed like lightning ; 
indeed there is not one hour of my present 
life in which I do not profit by some part 
of his valuable communications. 


On medical subjects his knowledge was 
fnmense. He told me ofa friend of ours 





relatively ; it was a! 


T telt! 


We supped that evening at bis house. 1) 
shewed him some lines f had made upon | 


I asked him if he approved of green spec-— set up his coach. 


A few months after, ]} con-) 
sulted him again on this subject, and he to keep a coach.” 


much on this subject, and must contess, | + Surprised you ! 
that in such matte:s a man ought to be a! prejudice of absurdity.” Sir, you ought 





bi 


dreadful complarat; he bad entirely lost 
the use ot his limbs, so that he could net 
ther stand or walk, unless Support adi: hus 
weie 


eves 


; speech was quite cones his 
Fmuch swollen, and every vein distended, 
bvet his face his eX 
tremites cold: his pulse beat 160.0 a min 
P said, with tendermess, that E would 
vo and see him; and, said by ss Sar, b wall 
take Dr. Bolus with mew’ Pozz—** No, 
su. don’t go. Pwas startled, tor P knew 
earnestly 


Was vather pate. and 


nite. 


his compassionate heart, and 
asked why? Pozz— Sur, you don't know 

, lus disorder.” Bozz— Pray what is it 
Pozz—Sir, the man is dead drunk” 

This exphination threw me into a violent 
fit of duuehter, in which he joined me, 

rolling about as he used to do when he en- 

josed a joke: but he afterwards checked 
me. Porz—* Sir, vou ought not to laugh 
at What Po osaid. Sir, he who laughs at 

What another man says, will soon learn to 
laneh at that other man. Sar, vou should 
laugh at your own jokes; you should laugh 

j seldom.” 

We talked of a frtend of curs who was 
a very violent politician. TP said P did not 
like his company. Pozz—** No, sit, he ts 

not healthy ; he is sore, his mind is ulce- 

jp rated; be has a political whitlow 5 sir, you 
cannot touch hia without giving him pam. 

Sir, bo would not talk polities with that 

finan; IT would talk of cabbage and pease ; 

istry Pewould ask him how be got his corn 
in, and whether his wife was indisposed ; 
but bE would not talk politics.” Bozz— 

1 * But perhaps, sir, he would talk of noth- 

ingelse.” Pozz— Then, sir, it is plain 

| what he would dow” On my very earnestly 

Henguiring What that was, Dr. Pozz answer- 





it affords a proof of that acuteness which ec—* Sir, he would let it alone.” 


I mentioned a tiadesman who liad lately 


sii ; a nan who would ro on sWwinmingly 


sir, the question seems to be this: if T) cannot get too soon off his legs. That man 
wore green spectacles, it would be because | keeps his coach ; wow, sir, a coach is bet- 
assisted vision, or because F liked | tertian a chaise; sir, it is better thana 

Now, sir, if a man tells me he! chariot.” 
does not like green spectacles, and that) + sir, it will hold more.” 
they hurt his eyes, PE would not compel) would repeat this, that | might remember 


Bozz—* Why, sul”? Pozz— 
Lbeeged he 


it, and he complied with great good hn- 


mour. © Dr. Pozz,” said I, * you ought 

* Poz “Yes, | 

pought.”. Bozz—* But vou @o not, and 

I have thonght) that has often surprised me.” Pozz— 


There, sir, is another 


to be surprised at nothing. A man that 


Next day I left town, and was absent for | jas lived half your days, ought to be above 


all surprize. stir, it is a rule with me 
never to be surprised. It is mere igno- 
rance ; you cannot guess why Ido not keep 
a coach, and you are surprized. Now, 
sir, if you did know, you would not be sur- 
prized.” I said, tenderly, “1 hope, my 
dear sir, you will let me know before I 
leave town.” Pozz—** Yet, sir, you shall 
not go to Mr. Wilkins, and to Mr. Jen- 
kins, and to Mr. Stubbs, and say, why 


Pozz—* He is right, - 
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ilo 
does not Pozz keep a coach? -E will tell 
vou myself: Suir, b ean't atford it.” 


We talked of drinking. IT asked him 
whether, in the course of his long aud val 
uable lite, he hal wot known some men 
who drank more than they could bear ? 
Pozz—" Yes, sir; and then, sir, nobody 
can bear them. A man whos drunk, sir, 
isa verv foolish fellow.” Bozz—* But, 
sir, as the poet says, he is devoid all cape.” 
Pozz—*" Yes, sir, he cares for nobody ; he 
has none of the cares of life; he cannot be 
a merchant, sir, for he cannot write his 
name; he cannot be a politician, sir, for 
he cannot talk; he cannot be an artist, sir, 
for he cannot see; and yet, sir, there ts 
science in drinking.” Bozz—** T suppose 
you mean that aman oughtto know what 
he drinks.” Pozz—* No, to know 
what one drinks is nothing; but the sei- 
ence consists of three parts. Now, sir, 
were I to drink wine, LE should wishto Know 
them all; L should wish to know when I 
had too little, when To had enough, and 
when Thad too much. There is our triend 
eee** (nentioning a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance) he knows when he has too 
little, and when he has too much, but he 
knows not when be has enough. Now, 
sir, that is the science of drinking to know 
when one has enough.” 


We talked this day ona variety of to- 
pics, but [find very few memorandums in 
my journal. © On small beer, he satd it was 
a flatulent liquor. He disapproved of those 
who deny the utility of absolute power ; 
and seemed to be offended with a friend 
of ours who would always have his eggs 
poached. — Sign-posts, he observed, had 
degenerated within: his memory; and he 
particularly found fault with the moral of 
the Beggars’ Opera. LT endeavoured to 
defend a work which had afforded me so 
much pleasure, but could not master that 
strength of mind with which he argued; 
and it was with creat satisfaction that he 
commnunicated to me afterwards, a method 
of curing coras by applying a piece of oiled 
sulk. In the earlier history of the world, 
he preferred Sir tsaac Newton's Chrono- 
logy; but as they gave employment to 
useful artisans, he did not dislike the large 
buckles then coming into use. 

Next day we dined at the Mitre. [men- 
tioned spirits. Pozz— Sir, there is as 
much evidence for the existence of spirits 
as against it. You may not believe it, but 
vou cannot deny it.” [told him that my 
creat grandmother once saw a spirit. He 
asked me to relate it, which [ did very mi- 
nutely, while he listened with profonnd at- 
tention. When I mentioned that the spirit 
had once appeared in the shape of a shoul- 
der of mutton, and another time in that of 
a tea-pot, he interrupted me: Pozz— 
* There, sir, is the point; the evidence is 
rood, but the scheme is defective in con- 
sistency. We cannot deny that the spirit 
appeared in those shapes; but then we 
cannot reconcile them. What has a tea- 


sir, 
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pot to do with a shoulder of mutton !— | wastly sure and wery sartin, I should make 


Netthes 


nothing Contemporaneous, 


is it a terrific object. 
Sir, these are 


There is | a monstracious moving loc yer.” 


* Well, Sir.” asked Garrick, “ and are 


objects which ave never seen at the same | you perfect in the part of Romo, as you 
| call it!” 


| 


time, nor in the same place.” Bozz—* I 
think, sir, that old women in general are 
used to uhosts.” Pozz—* Yes, sir, 
and their conversation is full of the sub- 
ject; PE would have anold woman to record 
such conversations; their loquacity tends 
to muinuteness. 

We talked of a person who had a very 
bad character. Pozz—** Sir, heis a scoun- 
diel.” Bozz—L hate a scoundrel.”— 
Pozz—" There you are wrong; don't 
hate scoundrels. Scoundrels, sir, are use- 
ful. There are many things we cannot 

‘do without scoundrels. [T would not chuse 
to keep company with scoundrels, but 
something may be got from them.” Bozz 
* Are not scoundrels generally fools ?” 
Pozz. ‘ No, sir, they are not. A scoun- 
drel must be a clever fellow; he must 
know many things of which the fool is ig- 
norant. Any man may bea fool. I think 
a good book might be made out of scoun- 
drels. LT would have a Biographia Fla- 
‘gitiosa, the Lives of Eminent Scoundrels, 
from the earliest account to the present 
day.” Lmentioned hanging; I thought 
ita very awkward situation. Pozz. “ No, 


Stet 


‘sir, hanging is not an awkward situation; | 


itis proper, sir, that man whose actions 
tend towards flagitious obliquity, should 
appear perpendicular at last.’ [ told him 
that | had lately been in company with 
some centlemen, every one of whom could 
recollect: some friend or other who had 
‘been hanged. Pozz. ** Yes, sir, that is the 
easiest way. We know those who have 


_| been hanged: we can reccllect that; but 


; we cannot number those who deserve it; 
}it would not be decorous, sir, in a mixed 
‘company. No, sir, this is one of the few 
ithings which we are compelled to think.” 


———S—_—_—_—_—_—FF 
GARRICK AND THE TAILOR. 

A sharp-set genius for dramatic fame in- 
troduced himself to. the 
| for the purpose of displaying his imaginary 
‘talents. Although he had searcely in his 
| life been off his shop-board, yet such was 
his opinion of his abilities as an actor, that 
he thought himself suffictently competent 
to the arduous task of rehearsing a part be- 
fore so judicious, severe, and discrimina- 
ting a judge of acting as Mr. Garrick. 
| This Cockney by birth, and tailor by 
| profession, thus addressed our Roscius :— 

* Sir, Lam your most in-de-fat-abigail 
humble servant—I[ shall be wastly happy 
jand wery proud of the hopportunity of be- 
ing made a hactor.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Garrick, ‘* and pray 
what part would vou wish to have the hop- 
portunity of hacting 7?” 

** Romo, Sir; Romo, Sir ;” replied the 
| tailor—** I should wish to preform the part 
(of Romo; for my wife says as how, I read 
Robin Crusoe so wastly vell; and as 
how I have so sweet a woice, that she’s 


$ 











* O ves, Sir,” answered snip—“T am 
main sartin, Lean go thro’ stitch with it 
from the beginning to the end on’t.” 

* Pray, Sir,” Mr. Garrick asked—* Do 
you recollect a passage in that play where 
he describes a huge Collossus bestriding 
the lazy-pacing clouds, and sailing on the 
bosom of the air?” 

“QO ves, Sir,” replied Snip, ‘ wastly 
vell.” 

“Then pray tell me, Sir,” continued 
Mr. Garrick, * when he was bestraddling 
those clouds, which way would you go, 
supposing his stride to have been abont the 
extent of a moderate sized rainbow,—f{ 
say, Sir, which way would you go to work 
to measure him for a pair of breeches !” 

** Lord have mercy on us!” cried the tai- 
lor, ** here’s a pretty job of journey work ! 
Make a pair of breeches for a rainbow ' 
Why I don't believe two tailors in London 
ever did such a thing in their lives. And 
I'm sure I could as soon make a pair for 
the man in the meon.” 

“Then pray, Sir,” asked Garrick most 
indignantly, ** how came you to think of 
undertaking my business, when you are 
not master of your own ?” 

“Lord, Sir,” replied the frightened tailor, 
** T only vonted a 

* You only vonted,” repeated Mr. Gar- 
rick; ‘pray, Sir, tell me—did’st thou 
ever behold Macbeth, with boisterous rage, 
bully the ghost of Banquo off the stage ?” 

** No, Sir,” said Snip. 

** You shall behold it now then,” said 
Mr. Garrick. 

PARODY, IMITATING MR. GARRICK. 
*Avaunt, and quitiny sight! thy sheers are edgeless, 


' And thy goose is cold—thou hast no thread, 
| Nor needles in those paws that thou do’st stitch 


late Mr. Garrick | 





with all; 
What manager dare, I dare—approachthou like the 
Grim and greasy lamp-lighter, or arm’d chimney- 
sweeper, 
With brush and soot-bag—take any form but that 
And my rich wardrobe shail yet escape cabbaging ; 
Or dave me to thy shop-hoard with thy sheers ; 
If trembling TE inhibit, then protest me 
The botch of a button hole,—hence, horrible tail- 
or, hence!’ 

Alarm was the word, and the tailor was 
off in a tangent, perfectly cured of his 
passion for the stage, which he resolved 
never to think of more, but to attend to his 
shop-board. 
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